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“Waste It Not”’ 


By Walter E. Myer 























FFRIENDS of the late Douglas South- 
all Freeman, famous editor and his- 

torian, were constantly amazed by the 
amount of work he turned out each day. 
For more than 30 years he served as 
editor of the Richmond News Leader. 

This position, though, was only one 
of Dr. Freeman’s jobs. He did two 
daily radio news broadcasts. His four- 
volume biography of Robert E. Lee won 
Dr. Freeman a Pulitzer Prize in 1935, 
while at the time of his death last June 
he had completed five volumes of a biog- 
raphy of George Washington. He de- 
livered many speeches each year, and 
served on several government boards 
and commissions. 

Despite his great output of work, Dr. 
Freeman did not consider himself over- 
burdened. He frequently maintained 
that a man can accomplish almost any- 
thing if he organizes his time well. 

Consequently, Dr. Freeman scheduled 
every minute of his day. He allotted 
a certain time for newspaper work, for 
broadcasts, for historical research and 
writing, and for his other tasks. He 
stuck rigidly to his schedule, even 
though at times he had to forego pleas- 
ures to do so. His guiding rule, dis- 
played on a placard over his desk, read: 
“Time alone is irreplaceable; waste it 
not.” 

All of us can profit from this bit of 
advice. It is especially helpful at the 
beginning of the school year. Too often, 
at this time, students let their academic 
work drift. They are preoccupied with 
vacation memories and with outside in- 
terests. They feel that they can catch 
up in their studies in a day or two. 

But in the days that follow, other 
“reasons” emerge for not doing the job 
at hand. Soon these students are hope- 
lessly behind in their work. For the 
rest of the year they are in hot water 
much of the time—all because they did 
not adopt a strict schedule for doing 
their work at the beginning of school. 

If you have not already organized 
your time, why not do so now? Figure 
the time you need 
for preparing your 
lessons and for 
other necessary du- 
ties. Then deter- 
mine the free time 
you can count on 
each day, and fit 
your studies and 
other tasks into this 
period. Even though 
you will be tempted 
at times to drop 
your schedule, do not let anything short 
of a genuine emergency keep you from 
adhering to it. 

Not only will you benefit in your 
school work, but you may be surprised 
at the amount of time you have left for 
recreation. And you will enjoy this 
leisure time more than formerly because 
you do not carry the guilty knowledge 
of work undone. 

Of course, no one expects you to pur- 
sue several careers as Dr. Freeman did, 
for few people desire to push them- 
selves to this extent. Nevertheless, if 
you follow his practice of working out 
a daily study schedule and of sticking 
to it, you will be laying a sound founda- 
tion for success and happiness both in 
school and in later life. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISiIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


THE BIG QUESTION: What shall we do about communist China? 


U. &. Views on China 


Our Government Disagrees with Some Other Western Nations 


on Best Way to Deal with Mao’s Communist Regime 


S agreed in the truce pact, repre- 
sentatives of the free and com- 
munist nations will sit down at a con- 
ference table in October to discuss 
a peaceful solution to the Korean dis- 
pute. 

In all likelihood, communist China 
will pose the biggest problems in the 
peace talks. Coming to the aid of 
North Korea in December 1950, she 
played a major role in the Korean 
conflict. By far the strongest nation 
in Asia, she has the largest popula- 
tion of any land in the world—roughly 
500 million persons. Together with 
her Russian partner, she forms the 
greatest threat to U. S. and world 
peace. 

To halt the growth of communist 
China’s power, U. S. leaders have 
taken a stand on three important is- 
sues. We have been unwilling to give 
official diplomatic recognition to the 
government of the Chinese Reds. We 
have opposed giving them membership 
in the United Nations. We have re- 
fused to carry on trade with them, 
and we hope that our allies will not 
do business with the communists 
either. 

Discussions of these three issues 
may very well come up at the confer- 
ence table next month. Even if they 
do not come up directly, the differ- 


ences between the United States and 
China may have a big bearing on the 
peace talks. 

On all three of the issues—recogni- 
tion, UN membership, and trade—the 
United States finds that some of her 
closest friends oppose her firm stand. 
Twenty seven nations (including Brit- 
ain and 16 other UN members) have 
already recognized Red China. 

Furthermore, there are people in 
Britain, Canada, Japan, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, Italy, 
France, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
who are trading or wish to trade with 
the communists. Many top leaders in 
Britain, India, and in some other coun- 
tries favor letting the Chinese Reds 
into the UN. Hence, the views of UN 
members toward communist China are 
in sharp conflict. 

The History. To understand this 
issue we must take a look at Chinese 
history since 1921. In that year the 
Communist Party was officially born 
in China. There had been communist 
activity before that date, but it was 
not highly organized. Now the com- 
munists organized armed bands which 
later grew into armies. 

By 1929 the Chinese government 
led by Chiang Kai-shek was engaged 
in a bloody civil war with the com- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Draft Goes On 
Despite Truce 


Continued Need for Young Men 
Stirs Debate Over Univer- 


sal Military Training 


HAT does the Korean truce 

mean for high school youth? 
Will young men continue to be called 
into service on as large a scale as in 
the past several years? Or will the size 
of our forces be reduced now that the 
guns are no longer firing in Korea? 

In this period when a truce exists 
but no lasting peace has been achieved, 
it is hard to find positive answers to 
these questions. Yet from talks with 
congressmen, military leaders, and 
selective service officials, certain con- 
clusions emerge. 

One must realize, first of all, that 
the Korean truce has not altered the 
draft law in any way. The authority 
to call young men into service for 
two years will continue until July 1, 
1955. If world conditions remain 
troubled, the draft may be extended 
beyond that date. 

The number of men to be drafted 
each month is determined by the needs 
of our armed forces. We now have 
about 344 million men in uniform. 
Our leaders are emphatic that, during 
the truce period, we dare not cut the 
strength of our troops. If we should 
do so, the communists might call off 
the talks and renew the fighting. 

Even though a permanent peace is 
achieved in Korea, we shall probably 
continue to have large numbers of 
troops stationed in the Far East. 
Japan is our major base in that part 
of the world, and even in peacetime it 
is likely that we shall keep troops at 
other Pacific bases. 

We shall continue, too, to keep siz- 
able forces in Western Europe—within 
the borders of our allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and in 
Germany and Austria. In Europe, as 
in Asia, U.S. officials feel that a major 
withdrawal of our troops would be 
an open invitation to further com- 
munist aggression. 

Military leaders say that in the com- 
ing months many replacements will be 
neeced for those members of the armed 
forces whose service periods expire. 
The draft call for September is 23,000 
just as it was in July and August. If 
the armed forces are kept at their 
present strength, Major General Lewis 
Hershey, Selective Service Director, 
thinks that draft quotas may be dou- 
bled within a year. Thus, despite the 
Korean truce, it seems that male teen- 
agers nearing the draft age may ex- 
pect to be called into service in the 
months ahead. 

One possible move that might affect 
the draft would be the adoption of 
a plan for universal military training 
(UMT). <A special group of out- 
standing Americans, appointed by 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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China Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


munists. It continued until Chiang’s 
Nationalist forces and the Reds 
teamed up to fight the invading Jap- 
anese in 1936. 

At the end of World War II, the 
Nationalists and the communists were 
again at one another’s throats. The 
communist armies defeated those of 
Chiang Kai-shek and, late in 1949, 
drove him and his followers out of the 
country to exile in Formosa. 

Since then the communists, under 
their leader, Mao Tse-tung, have been 
in complete control of the Chinese 
mainland. When they gained power, 
they set up a ruthless dictatorship. 
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mean that they favor communism. It 
means merely that they hope we can 
attack the Chinese Red problem dif- 
ferently. Their arguments favoring 
recognition of Red China may be 
summed up this way: 

“The communists control the Chi- 
nese government, the vast mainland 
of China, and the people who live 
there. Chiang Kai-shek can never 
hope to make a comeback, so we must 
realize that Mao Tse-tung’s govern- 
ment really represents China, whether 
we like it or not. We can never 
hope to come to a peaceful agreement 
with a government whose existence we 
ignore. Only by establishing diplo- 
matic outposts in China can we even 
hope to begin to solve the problem. 

“Moreover, we dealt with the Chi- 
nese Reds in the Korean truce and will 


a 


lowers will be doomed. Moreover, it 
will open the way for the Reds to 
enter the United Nations.” (See fur- 
ther debate on recognition, page 7.) 

UN Membership. Many people in 
the free nations believe that Red 
China should replace the Formosa 
Chinese in the UN. Others, includ- 
ing President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, 
strongly oppose the idea. Those who 
want the Reds in the UN say: 

“Here again we must face the fact 
that the Reds are really in control of 
the Chinese government. Therefore, 
Mao’s government should be the Chi- 
nese people’s representative at the 
world council tables. 

“Just because the nation has turned 
communist, we can’t keep it out of 
the UN. After all, the UN is not a 
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MAP FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


BIG QUESTIONS in the Far East are still unanswered, even though there is a truce in the Korean war 


Thousands who opposed the new re- 
gime were killed or imprisoned. Reds 
used gangster methods to bring the 
Chinese people under their control. 
Mao’s government sent hundreds of 
thousands of troops to battle against 
the United Nations forces in Korea. 
It aided the communists who were 
fighting to overthrow governments in 
Indochina, Malaya, and _ elsewhere. 
The Reds have clearly shown that they 
want to extend influence and control 
over as much of Asia as possible. 
Recognition. It is against this law- 
less record that the U. S. has acted 
in opposing the Chinese. Although 
many other governments hurried to 
give official recognition to the Chinese 
Reds, our country held back. We do 
not send an ambassador to the Red 
capital, Peiping, and the Chinese com- 
munists send none to Washington. 
We still officially recognize the Na- 
tionalists, now exiled in Formosa, as 
the rightful Chinese government. 
There are some in this country and 
many in friendly lands abroad who 
dislike our stand on recognition and 
the other issues. Because they op- 
pose U. S. government policy does not 


do so again next month at the politi- 
cal conference. Certainly we cannot 
deny the existence of a government 
on one hand, and then deal with it 
as an equal on the other. We have 
nothing to lose and can gain an im- 
portant Far Eastern listening post 
if we open an embassy in Peiping.” 

Those who support the U. S. stand 
against recognition of communist 
China say: “Recognition implies ap- 
proval. If we formally recognize 
the Red Chinese government, it will 
appear to the rest of the world to 
mean that we approve of the Chinese 
communists’ taking over that coun- 
try by force. Surely if a resident of 
a city chased the mayor out of his 
office with a gun, no one would con- 
sider making the gun-wielder mayor. 
That’s about what happened in China. 
The communists came in with guns 
blazing and pushed out the real Chi- 
nese leaders. 

“We owe it to our war-time ally, 
Chiang Kai-shek, to support him in 
his long fight against our common 
enemy, communism, If we withdraw 
recognition from him and give it to 
the communists, he and his loyal fol- 


private club with membership re- 
stricted to nations that agree with us. 
Russia and other communist nations 
are members, too. How can we ever 
hope to iron out all the differences be- 
tween the communist world and the 
free world peaceably if we won’t per- 
mit certain top communist leaders to 
bring their ideas into open debate at 
the UN? 

“The Chinese people, for many 
years, were friendly to the U. S. If 
we establish contact with them in the 
UN, perhaps we can bring them back 
to our side. In addition, by giving 
the Chinese communists the chance to 
contact the outside world at the UN, 
we may be able to cause a split be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Red China 
similar to the one between Moscow 
and Yugoslavia. (Yugoslavia’s com- 
munist dictator, Tito, has broken with 
the Russians and has lined up with the 
western nations against the Soviets.)” 

Those opposing UN membership for 
the Chinese Reds say: “We can’t per- 
mit the Chinese communists to shoot 
their way into the United Nations. 
Just because they hold the Chinese 
people under their control by force is 


no reason to consider them the true 
representatives of the Chinese. Their 
acts of holding back and torturing 
prisoners of war show they are bar- 
barians and are not fit to sit around 
world council tables with civilized 
peoples. 4 

“If we let the Peiping government 
into the UN, it means that we must 
force our ally Chiang Kai-shek out. 
We would thereby be strengthening 
world communism by giving it 
another vote in the United Nations. 

“As for the possible split between 
Mao Tse-tung and the Russian leader, 
Malenkov, that is only a hope—and 
a very faint one at this time. Let the 
Chinese communists break with the 
Russians first—then we shall see 
about UN membership for them.” 

Trade with Red China. In 1951 the 
United Nations passed a_ resolution 
barring sale of weapons or other war 
materials to Red China. Communist 
nations refused, of course, to agree 
to the resolution, and some non-com- 
munist lands—India, Sweden, and In- 
donesia, among others—would not go 
along with the majority. Neverthe- 
less, there was a marked decline in 
trade between Red China and most 
western lands. U.S. exports to China 
ceased. 

Now with the fighting stopped 
in Korea, many nations want to 
strengthen trade ties with Red China. 
In normal times many of these lands 
carried on brisk trade with China, 
and they contend that the decline or 
stoppage of that trade has been a 
hard blow to them financially. 

Many of the countries that wish to 
strengthen trade ties with China have 
been getting large amounts of aid 
from the United States. They say 
that if Chinese trade were restored, 
they would need less help from Amer- 
ica. Most of them agree not to sell 
weapons and raw materials (so-called 
strategic items) to the Chinese, but 
they would like to increase the sale 
of such products as textiles and wool. 

Many of those who do business with 
the Reds would rather not deal with the 
communists, but they feel they have 
no choice. They say they can’t af- 
ford to buy many of the products made, 
in the U. S., and contend that our 
trade restrictions plus huge produc- 
tion keep us from buying what they 
have to sell. 

Those who oppose trade with China 
argue as follows: “Any business with 
the Mao-led Chinese cannot help but 
strengthen the communists. Whether 
the trade is in strategic (military) 
goods or not, anything the Reds can 
buy from abroad makes them stronger. 
We traded with the Japanese before 
World War II. Our goods helped 
make them powerful, and they turned 
that power against us at Pearl Har- 
bor. It would be foolish to make that 
mistake again. 

“Furthermore, there has never been 
an accurate standard for what is 
strategic material and what is not. 
Textiles and wool become important 
war materials when they are made 
into uniforms and army blankets. 
Food is a strategic material when it 
is used for army rations.” 

Within each country in the free 
world, there are some people on both 
sides of these questions. 

Each American citizen must study 
the issues and make up his own mind 
about what is the right course for 
his government to take. Then, by 
discussion and by writing to news- 


papers and to government officials, ’ 


he can help influence opinion. 
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Science News 





ITHIN the next 10 years we shall 

probably have atom-powered 
ships, planes, and perhaps home elec- 
tricity produced in atomic power 
plants. This prediction is made by 
Gordon Dean, former chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in an article in Look maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Dean says that while the main 
efforts of scientists have been devoted 
to making more and better atomic 
weapons, progress is also _ being 
chalked up for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy. It will not be too 
long, he thinks, before atomic power 
plants can compete favorably with 
those burning coal or oil. Such plants 
will make cities cleaner as no smoke 
or fumes will emerge from them. 

In addition, Mr. Dean believes that 
radioisotopes and other sources of 
nuclear radiation will come into wider 
use in medicine, industry, and agri- 
culture. Radioisotopes may also be 
used to develop or improve industrial 
products, : 

The main long-range problem facing 
scientists, according to Mr. Dean, is 
that of creating new sources of energy 
for the ever-growing world popula- 
tion. Uranium, a one-inch cube of 
which has the power of 300,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline, may some day be- 
come the principal source of this 
energy. Toward that end, scientists 
are trying to solve the problem of un- 
locking the energy in all the atoms 
of uranium. So far they have suc- 
ceeded only on a small basis. 


* * * 


A new helmet has been created for 
Air Force pilots who may some day 
have to bail out of supersonic planes. 
The helmets are custom built to fit 
each wearer and are designed to stay 
on the pilot’s head during bailouts. 
Tests have revealed that present-day 
helmets tend to blow off, thereby strip- 
ping the pilot of head protection and 
taking away his source of oxygen. 

The new helmet has slots cut into 
it behind the forehead section. These 
create a small vacuum which holds the 
helmet firmly in place. They also per- 
mit air to escape from inside the head- 
gear, which is a necessity, because at 
supersonic speeds air pressure tends 
to build up inside the helmet and 
enough would blow it off the pilot’s 
head. 





WIDE WORLD 
THE SPIDER WORKS FOR DE- 
FENSE. The scientist is extracting the 
thread of a black widow spider. The 
thread is only a little more than a 10- 
thousandth of an inch thick. It is used 
as a cross-hair in sights for tank weap- 
ons and light cannons. 
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UNITED PRESS 
RICE IS CHINA’S PRINCIPAL FOOD. The men here are carrying large con- 
tainers of rice to workers in a field. Everyone eats quickly, then goes back to work. 


Im Communist China 


Most of 500 Million Chinese Live in Poverty in Huge Land 
Under the Red Dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung. 


Go CHINA (see page 1 story) 
stretches over nearly 4 million 
square miles, an area larger than that 
of the United States and Mexico to- 
gether. The country takes in the fer- 
tile plains of Manchuria, a Chinese 
province approximately three times as 
large as California. It also includes 
lofty Tibet, a mountainous land that 
averages about three miles above sea 
level. 

In population, China is the largest 
nation in the world. No atcurate count 
of her people has ever been made, but 
it is estimated that she has about 500 
million—in comparison with just over 
160 million population in the United 
States. 

Size, then, accounts in large part 
for China’s importance in the Far 
East. But size has also been a handi- 
cap. The vast country has never been 
held effectively under one government 
for any length of time. Its teeming 
millions of people never have reached 
a decent standard of living in modern 
times. Transportation has been dif- 
ficult, and the nation’s resources have 
never been really developed. 

About four-fifths of the Chinese 
are farmers—most of them living in 
extreme poverty. The country is so 
crowded that each family must earn 
its living from a tiny patch of land. 
Anyone who has as much as five acres 
is in far better circumstances than 
the average. 

Rice is the main Chinese food crop. 
Also, the farmers raise wheat, tea, 
sugar cane, and mulberry trees (to 
pwovide leaves for feeding silkworms). 
Even in the best of times, there is 
barely enough food for the population. 
When crops are destroyed by floods 
or drought, hundreds of thousands 
o! people starve. 

In the mountainous areas, huge ter- 
races have been built for farming, 
ajid an unusual means of irrigation 
has been devised. Water for the 
terraces is raised by a system of 


water wheels from streams far down. 


in the valleys. 

One wheel lifts the water to a first 
canal. Another carries it up to the 
next canal on a higher terrace, and 
so on until the highest terrace is 
reached. Then the water starts back 
down, with the aid of gravity, and 


is channeled through the crops that 
are growing on the terraces. 

China has some big trading cit- 
ies and factory towns. In general, 
though, her manufacturing industries 
are small and backward. Some cot- 
ton and silk textiles are made, and 
there are a few steel mills and other 
factories. A large share of the na- 
tion’s industries is concentrated in 
Manchuria. That northern province 
has rich supplies of coal and iron, 
needed in making steel, and it also 
possesses oil and large deposits of 
gold. 

Dictator Mao Tse-tung and his fol- 
lowers have undertaken the job of 
reorganizing the country along com- 
munist lines. The government has 
seized ownership of a number of busi- 
nesses and industries, and has estab- 
lished rigid control over all that re- 
main in private hands. Crop land is 
being taken away from landlords 
and distributed among the farmers. 
In certain areas, Mao is beginning to 
establish big state-owned farms like 
those found in Russia. On these, the 
farmers work as laborers for the gov- 
ernment. 

The Reds have run up against re- 
sistance by some Chinese, and many 
of these have been sent to prison or 
put to death. The Chinese dictator- 
ship, like that of Russia, is ruthless. 





Readers Say— 








I should like to comment on a letter 
written by one of your readers some time 
ago. The reader is opposed to American 
aid to other countries. She says that it 
is hard to note any great improvements 
as a result of the U. S. assistance pro- 
gram, and that some of the lands receiv- 
ing American hel have sometimes 
turned against their ae by voting 
against the United States on certain 
issues at the United Nations. 

In answer to these criticisms, I’d like 
to say that it takes time for the results 
of the aid program to show. My country 
of Indonesia, for instance, has received 
aid from the UN and from the United 
States. Yet, our standard of living is 
still low. We are fighting for improve- 
ment, but it will take time to develop 
our country. 

Finally, I don’t think the U. S. wants 
all her friends to think alike on issues. 
As democratic countries, we are bound 
to have differences of opinion on certain 


matters. INAYAT HANUM, 
Medan, Indonesia. 


* 


I think the United States is spending 
too much money on foreign aid. We 
simply can’t afford to keep on helping 
other nations as we have been doing for 
the past few years. Our foreign aid pro- 
gram has already helped boost our pub- 
lic debt to its present staggering level. 

MARILYN SCHWADERER, 
Cass City, Michigan. 


* 


Russia never gives out any informa- 
tion regarding the nature of her de- 
fenses. Yet, in our daily newspapers and 
magazines, we tell the world about our 
nation’s military strength and weak- 
nesses. I wonder if it is wise for us to 
make so much of our defense informa- 
tion available to everyone, including the 
Soviets. JANE BowMAN, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


* 


We firmly believe in the necessity for 
stressing a strong civil defense program 
for the nation. Whether or not we like 
to face it, we are living under the con- 
stant threat of atomic attack. We must 
prepare ourselves for trouble now, not 
when it may be too late. 

MARSHA HERTZOG and 
SHIRLEY BEIDLER, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania. 


* 


I believe we should be very careful in 
our dealings with Russia, even though 
the Soviets have been “talking peace” 
recently. We should remember the bitter 
experiences of the past, when the Rus- 
sians had declared themselves to be in- 
terested in peace only to launch new as- 
saults against free nations. 

LUCILLE JOHNSON, 
Baytown, Texas. 


* 


(Address letters to this column to Read- 
ers Say—, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 
K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Send us your opinions on current topics, 
or tell us about unusual projects that 

your school is undertaking. Please keep 
your letters brief and to the point. 








YOUR VOCABULARY 











In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 4. 


1. He opposed Presidential inter- 
vention (in'tér-vén’shiin) in the Sen- 
ate. (a) influence (b) interference 
(c) conferences (d) appearances. 

2. No modification (méd’'i-fi-ki’ 
shin) is expected. (a) opposition 
(b) support (c) progress (d) change. 

8. The Arabs gave their tentative 
(tén’ti-tiv) approval to Dulles’ plan. 
(a) full (b) unexpected (c) legal (d) 
temporary. 

4. The Reds finally acquiesced (4k’ 


wi-ést’). (a) yielded (b) lost face 
(ec) faced the facts (d) revealed the 
motive. 

5. The H-bomb announcement was 
construed (kén-strdod’) as a warn- 
ing. (a) effective (b) useless (c) in- 
terpreted (d) intended. 

6. The Europeans are more vulner- 
able (vil’nér-i-bl) than we are. (a) 
open to attack (b) easily fooled (c) 
careful (d) careless. 

7. He relinquished (ré-ling’kwishd) 
the post of Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. (a) desired (b) disliked (c) 
gave up (d) considered. 


War comes from an old German 
word werran, which means “quarrel.” 


’ 
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IN THE NEWS this summer: Alcide de Gasperi of Italy, who lost his post as 
premier; Lavrenti Beria, former Russian secret police director, arrested for 
treason; Frances Willis, American Ambassador to Switzerland; Adlai Stevenson, 
defeated Presidential candidate, who’s been on a world tour; Republican Senator 


France in Trouble 


Since the end of World War II, 
French premiers who must have ma- 
jority support in parliament at all 
times or resign, have averaged less 
than five months in office. During 
the summer, France again had a hard 
time in getting someone to lead the 
country. After being without a pre- 
mier for nearly 5% weeks, Joseph 
Laniel was chosen to head the govern- 
ment late in June. A linen manu- 
facturer, 63-year-old Laniel has had 
his share of problems since that time. 

High prices and low wages led to 
strikes and other difficulties at home. 
Last month. a series of strikes which 
crippled the nation began in France. 
Trucks, trains, and buses were tied 
up, and workers in many other im- 
portant industries walked off their 
jobs. 


Korean Roundup 


After some 37 months of fighting, 
the UN and the communists halted 
hostilities on July 27. 

The long war was costly. All told, 
the UN and South Korean forces suf- 
fered some 72,500 battle deaths. Many 
thousands of additional fighting men 
are still missing or were wounded in 
the long struggle. The American 
death toll numbered over 25,000. 

In terms of money, the war caused 
untold millions of dollars in damage 
to South Korea. Planes, guns, and 
ammunition used in the war cost us 
around $15 billion. Meanwhile, the 
UN estimates that about 114 million 
enemy troops were killed, wounded 
or captured in the fighting. 

A number of events of the past few 
months, and some activities scheduled 
for the weeks and months to come re- 
garding Korea, are of outstanding 
importance. Here is a list of them: 

June 8. Allied and communist dele- 
gates met at Panmunjom to sign 
agreement on the exchange of war 
prisoners—an issue’ that had dead- 
locked Korean truce talks for many 
months. South Korea’s President 
Syngman Rhee opposed truce settle- 
ment. 

June 18-21. Rhee released more 
than 25,000 North Korean captives in 
violation of UN-communist agree- 
ment. This led to snag in talks. 

July 8. Reds agreed to resume talks 
at Panmunjom. 

July 27. Truce went into effect, 
and all fighting came to a halt. 

August 8. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and South Korea’s Rhee 
signed pact in which the U.S. agrees 
to take action if South Korea is at- 
tacked again. 

August 17. The UN General As- 
sembly met in New York te draft plans 





for a conference to discuss Korea’s 
future. 

September 14. Deadline for clear- 
ing demilitarized zone of mines and 
other war installations. 

September 25. The last day for the 
exchange of war captives who have 
declared their willingness to return 
home. Also, last day for turning over 
to a special commission of neutral na- 
tions those prisoners who don’t want 
to go to their former homes. 

October 27. Recommended deadline 
for opening a special meeting to dis- 
cuss Korea’s future. 

February 2. Any war captives still 
held by the neutral nations after this 
date are to be freed. 


How Sincere Is Russia? 


Since Stalin’s death last March, 
Russia has taken certain steps toward 
a more peaceful policy. She un- 
doubtedly approved the Korean truce, 
or Red China and North Korea prob- 
ably would not have agreed to it. She 
has adopted friendlier relations with 
Turkey and Israel, two nations with 
which she had been quarreling. She 
has permitted a limited number of 
foreigners to make brief visits to 
Moscow and other communist areas. 
In addition, she has indicated her will- 
ingness to talk over world problems 


- in a four-power conference with the 


United States, Britain, and France. 
On the other hand, Russia still has 
shown no inclination to agree to world 
disarmament; she still seems opposed 
to the unification of Korea and Ger- 
many under free, democratic govern- 
ments; and she continues to support 
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Robert Taft of Ohio, who died during the summer; Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi 
of Iran who had difficulty in maintaining his position as his country’s head of 
state; Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, U. S. Ambassador to Italy; Joseph Laniel, 
Premier. of France as of this writing; Syngman Rhee, President of South Korea. 


communist wars against Indochina 
and other Asian countries. 

Thus, while Russia’s actions in re- 
cent months have been better than be- 
fore, they still need to improve if 
lasting peace is to be achieved. 


De Gasperi Falls 


Uncle Sam lost a strong supporter 
in Italy this summer when former 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi stepped 
down as head of the Italian govern- 
ment. Under de Gasperi, who led his 
country through most of its difficult 
days since the end of World War II, 
Italy and the United States worked 
together closely in the common strug- 
gle against the communist menace. 

Last June, in Italy’s first general 
election since 1948, de Gasperi’s Chris- 
tian Democrats won a shaky victory at 
the polls. Extremists, including the 
Reds, increased their strength. This 
weakened the de Gasperi forces. Then, 
after a legislative vote of no confidence 
in his new cabinet, de Gasperi resigned 
late in July. A few weeks ago, Chris- 
tian Democrat Giuseppe Pella, who is 
also friendly toward the U. S., took 
over temporarily as Italy’s premier. 


Our Southern Neighbors 


Brazil is tightening its belt. The 
people are being asked to reduce pur- 
chases from abroad to help their coun- 
try balance its budget. For some 
time now, Brazil has been buying 


more goods from other nations than 

it has been selling to them, thus run- 

ning heavily into foreign debt. 
Colombia may hold presidential elec- 
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THE KOREAN WAR was the fourth longest in which U. S. troops have fought- 
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Black areas on clock faces illustrate comparative length of each war. 





tions this fall. Early last summer, 
General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla took 
over the presidential office by force. 
The revolution was without blood- 
shed. President Rojas has said that 
new elections will soon be held if con- 
ditions permit. 

Cuba’s President Fulgencio Batista, 
who seized power in March 1952, ap- 
pears to be in firm control of his 
island’s government. In a test of 
strength last summer, Batista easily 
crushed efforts to unseat him. 

Chile says she may sell copper to 
Russia. This would violate an agree- 
ment with us, but Chile contends that 
we want her copper at too low a price. 


Congress—1953 


The 83rd Congress, which ad- 
journed its 1953 session early last 
month, voted nearly 5414 billion dol- 
lars in new funds for the government 
to use. Of this amount, slightly less 
than 341% billion was set aside for 
the armed forces, and about 47 billion 
for foreign aid. 

In addition to passing money bills, 
Congress took these and other steps: 

1. Granted large offshore oil de- 
posits to states whose coasts they ad- 
join. Kept for Uncle Sam the offshore 
oil that is found beyond historical 
state boundaries (3 miles seaward for 
most states, 1014 along Gulf coasts of 
Texas and Florida). 

2. Extended excess profits tax until 
the end of this year. This levy is on 
the profits of business firms which 
earn substantially more now than they 
did just before the outbreak of war 
in Korea. 

8. Gave the President general au- 
thority to send considerable surplus 
American farm goods as gifts to coun- 
tries that are hit by famine or other 
emergencies. Granted him special au- 
thority to provide grain for famine- 
stricken Pakistan. 

4. Made loans and other assistance 
available to drought-stricken farmers 
in our southwestern states. 

5. Authorized President Eisenhower 
to admit 214,000 refugees, above reg- 
ular immigration quotas, to the U. S. 
over a three-year period. 

6. Provided 200 million dollars to 
start the job of rebuilding war-shat- 


’ tered Korea. 


7. Extended our Trade Agreements 
Act until June 1954. This measure 
lets the President make international 
agreements to cut tariffs and promote 
our foreign purchases and sales. 

8. Approved the creation of a new 
Cabinet agency—the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Meanwhile, the lawmakers left a 
number of tasks undone. For instance, 
they didn’t take final action on pro- 
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posals for giving statehood to Hawaii 
and possibly Alaska. Also, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee blocked action 
on President Eisenhower’s request for 
an increase in our national debt limit. 
The U. S. national debt has nearly 
reached its present legal ceiling of 
275 billion dollars. 


Soviet Hydrogen Bomb 


Now that we know Russia has the 
dread hydrogen bomb, every American 
should learn the answers to these 
questions: 

1. Are we, in this country, taking 
adequate civil defense measures—pro- 
viding sufficient bomb shelters, mak- 
ing plans for city evacuations, and 
preparing to take care of the wounded 
and homeless in case of atomic attack? 
Most authorities answer “no 

2. Have we built adequate radar 
warning systems and jet-fighter de- 
fenses, so as to detect and destroy 
enemy bombers before they reach our 
cities? Dr. Ralph Lapp, atomic scien- 
tist, gives this estimate: “Our present 
air defenses could stop only one 
bomber out of six under the best con- 
ditions.” He says we could—at con- 
siderable cost—build a far more effec- 
tive defense. 

These are issues which no wise 
American will ignore. Don’t leave 
them for “somebody else” to worry 
about. Study the conflicting facts and 
opinions. Make up your mind on what 
should be done. Then try to get your 
opinions put into action. 


Communist Uprisings 


All told, some 300 million people of 
Russia and of Soviet satellite coun- 
tries in Europe live under communist 
rule. Last summer, more and more of 
these unfortunate people dared to 
speak out against their Red masters. 
Stories of strikes and demonstrations 
against the communist rulers, espe- 
cially in East Germany, Czechslovakia, 
and other nearby lands, made headline 
news in the past few months. 

Despite the rumblings of revolt in 
the Soviet empire, no sudden over- 
throw of Moscow’s Red rulers is ex- 
pected. The powerful Soviet army and 
the dread secret police see to it that 





uprisings are put down very swiftly. 

Even so, outbreaks continue. Just 
a few weeks ago, for instance, East 
Germans clashed with communist po- 
lice when the Reds tried to keep these 
hungry people from going after free 
food packages provided by the United 
States. 


lran—What Next? 


Iran, whose affairs have been in 
turmoil for several years, came into 
the spotlight again last month because 
of a violent upset in her government. 
This event climaxed a long struggle 
between Premier Mohammed Mos- 
sadegh and the Shah, or king. 

About the middle of August, groups 
that supported Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi tried by force to overthrow 
Mossadegh, who had been ruling with 
an iron fist. They failed in their first 
attempt, but tried again a few days 
later and succeeded. Major General 
Fazollah Zahedi, a friend of the Shah, 
took over as Premier. 

There may be still other revolts be- 
fore this paper reaches its readers. 
If not, the Shah and his fellow lead- 
ers are expected to cooperate more 
closely with the western powers and 
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Professor: “What is the most. effec- 
tive agency for the redistribution of 
wealth?” 


Student: “Wives and daughters.” 


* 


A famous motor-car manufacturer ad- 
vertised that he had put a car together 
in 7 minutes. The next evening he was 
called on the phone at dinner time and 
asked whether it was true. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, but I ‘think I have the 
car.’ 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Take it easy son! And the next time 
when you’re going to loop-the-loop tell 
me,” said the Flight, Instructor. 

“Well, sir, I'll try,” replied the student, 
“but I’m not sure myself when it’s going 
to happen.” ‘ 


Junior: “What does courtesy mean?” 
Dad: “Courtesy is making your guest 
feel at home when you wish he was. 


* 


Joe: “Do you know the difference be- 
tween taxis and trolleys?” 

Lucille: “No.” 

Joe: “Good—then we'll take a trolley.” 


* 


Landlord: “We like it quiet here. Do 
you have any children?’ 

Prospective Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: “A piano, radio, television, 
or phonograph?” 

Prospective Tenant: “No.” 

Landlord: “Do you have a cat, dog, 
parrot, or other pet that makes any 
noise?” 

Prospective Tenant: “No, but my foun- 
tain pen scratches a little.” 


UNITED PRESS 
THE U. S. POPULATION, as the Bureau of the Census recording clock shows, 
reached 160 million during the summer—and continues to grow minute by minute 


to take sterner measures against com- 
munists in Iran than Mossadegh did. 

We shall discuss the Iranian situa- 
tion at greater length in an early 
issue of this paper. 


Drought and Surplus 


Uncle Sam came face to face with 
a strange and puzzling farm problem 
this summer. He was asked to help 
farmers in some areas, whose crops 
and pastures were severely damaged 
by drought. At the same time, he was 
called upon to deal with the problem 
of crop surpluses for the nation as a 
whole. 

Farms in parts of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Arkansas were especially hard hit by 
the summer dry spell. The federal gov- 
ernment helped the drought-stricken 
farmers by making emergency loans 
available to them. 

However, because of bountiful har- 
vests in other parts of the nation, we 
now have more wheat, corn, cotton, 
and other farms crops than we can 
use or sell abroad. An oversupply of 
any item—agricultural or otherwise 
—usually forces the price of that item 
downward. That’s why the govern- 
ment and farmers are now working 
together in the effort to reduce crop 
surpluses and to keep agricultural 
prices at a profitable level. 


Stevenson’s Tour 


Adlai Stevenson, who completed a 
round-the-world study tour a few 
weeks ago, plans to do a lot of talking 
to the American people about what he 
saw and learned on his trip. Steven- 
son, who lost the Presidential race to 
Eisenhower in November 1952, began 
his globe-trotting mission last March. 
He visited Japan, Korea, Indochina, 
India, Egypt, and other countries of 
the Far and Middle East. He also 
stopped off briefly in Italy, France, 
Britain, and other European lands. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with these questions: (1) How 
would an atomic attack affect the 
United States? (2) Is France, with 
her serious economic and _ political 
problems, a dependable ally? 





SPORTS 


OUTH more than held its own in 

sports competition this summer. 
On the cinder track, in the swimming 
pool, on the baseball diamond and ten- 
nis court, young athletes—in competi- 
tion against older, more experienced 
opponents—emerged with some of the 
highest honors. 

Wes Santee, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, turned in one of 
the outstanding performances of the 
summer when he set a new American 
record for the mile run. The 20-year- 
old Kansan sped the distance in 4 
minutes and 2.4 seconds—just one 
second more than the world record set 
by a Swedish runner in 1945. The 
feat has aroused speculation as to 
whether the slim Santee will become 
the first athlete in history to run a 
mile in four minutes or less. 

Another top performance was that 
of Barbara Stark of San Francisco. 
The 16-year-old California girl broke 
the American record for the 110-yard 
backstroke in the women’s national 
swimming meet. She swam the dis- 
tance in slightly more than 1 minute 
and 16 seconds. 

One of the top players of the year 
in big-league baseball is husky Ed 
Mathews, the 21-year-old third-base- 
man of the Milwaukee Braves. Math- 
ews led both leagues in home runs for 
most of the summer. He was ap- 
proaching the 40 mark late in August. 
Only four years ago Ed was playing 
baseball and football for Santa Bar- 
bara (California) High School. 

Milt Campbell, 19-year-old Plain- 
field (New Jersey) youth, became na- 
tional decathlon champion. One of 
sport’s most demanding tests, the de- 
cathlon consists of 10 running, jump- 
ing, and throwing events. Campbell, 
just out of high school, proved himself 














SWIM STAR Barbara Stark, and Wes 
Santee, crack mile trackman 


the best all-round track and field star 
in the nation. His point total was 
fourth highest in the history of the 
decathlon. 

Maureen Connolly, the 18-year-old 
net star from San Diego, California, 
continued to maintain her top rating 
on the tennis court. Among others, 
she won the French, British, and U.S. 
clay courts titles. In the Wightman 
Cup matches, lively Maureen led the 
American team to a smashing victory 
over a team of British women players. 

Two other young tennis stars who 
proved their ability in international 
competition this summer were Ken 
Rosewall and Louis Hoad of Aus- 
tralia. They teamed up to win the 
men’s doubles crown in the British 
championship matches at Wimbledon. 
Hoad later won the U.S. Eastern 
championship. Both Rosewall and 
Hoad are 18. 
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A LESSON LEARNED. Even if the 


Draft and UMT 


(Concluded from page 1) 


President Truman and known as the 
National Security Training Commis- 
sion, drew up such a plan in 1950. 

Many top leaders approved the 
UMT plan, but the House of Represent- 
atives in 1952 refused to pass a bill 
which would have put the program 
into effect. Many lawmakers who in- 
dicated they approved the idea in prin- 
ciple felt that it would be extremely 
difficult to eperate UMT at the same 
time the draft was going on. 

President Eisenhower, who has in- 
dicated that he favors the plan in 
principle, recently instructed the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
to study it again. The group is to re- 
port by December 1 on the possibility 
of running UMT and the draft side 
by side. Thus, the plan may come up 
for consideration again in the next 
Congress. If adopted, it will pro- 
foundly alter the future of millions of 
young men. 

Universal military training and the 
draft differ in a number of ways. 
Under UMT, practically all young men 
would receive six months’ training in 
a National Security Training Corps 
soon after reaching the age of 18. 
There would be practically no defer- 
ments. Those taking part in the pro- 
gram would receive $30 a month. 


Ineligible for Combat 


Though they would receive military 
training, members of the National 
Security Training Corps would not be 
considered members of the armed 
forces. Even if a war were in progress, 
they would not be eligible to take part 
in combat during the training period. 

At the end of six months’ training, 
each member would enroll in the re- 
serves of the armed forces for 714 
years. In case of an emergency, he 
could then be called into the branch 
of the service for which he was 
trained. 

On the other hand, the draft calls 
young men between 18% and 26 into 
the armed forces for two years. Those 
in the upper age limits are called first, 
but the exact time of induction de- 
pends on the needs of the armed 
forces and the manpower supply in the 
local area. Deferments are granted 
for various reasons. 

During their training period, re- 
cruits receive $78 a month. They re- 
ceive somewhat more later. Draftees 
are assigned to the arm of the service 
where they are needed. During the 
Korean war, most have gone to the 
army, though some have been assigned 
to the marines. Those who are drafted 
must receive four months’ training 
before being assigned to ground units 
overseas, 

Upon their discharge, draftees must 
serve in the reserves for a maximum 











of six years. In case of war, they 
may be called back into service. 

Is universal military training pref- 
erable—in the long run—to the draft 
for keeping the nation’s defenses 
strong? This question is certain to 
stir up plenty of debate in coming 
months as the UMT proposal once 
more comes to the fore. Those who 
favor the adoption of UMT and, when 
conditions permit it, the elimination of 
the draft say: 

“Universal military training would 
eliminate many weaknesses of the 
draft. Young men could definitely 
count on service at the age of 18, and 
could thus plan for the future better 
than they can now. Moreover, it 
would do away with certain unfair 
aspects of the draft under which some 
are called into service while many 
others, including large numbers of 
college students, are deferred. Under 
UMT, practically everyone would be 
in the same boat. 

“Universal military training would 
assure a ready source of trained man- 
power if the country were plunged into 
war. In time of emergency, speedy 
mobilization is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The existence of a large, 
trained reserve such as UMT would 
provide might well deter an aggressor 
from starting trouble in the first 
place.” 

Those who think the draft is pref- 
erable to UMT as a means of raising 
manpower for the nation’s defenses 
put forth these views: 

“The adoption of universal military 
training would be a great mistake. 
Military training for all young men 
goes against U.S. traditions. It would 
give military men too much power and 
influence in our national life. Military 
training is necessary only in emer- 
gency periods. At such times it can 


best be carried out through the draft. 
“Top military leaders have esti- 
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mated the cost of UMT at more than 
6 billion dollars a year. This sum 
would throw a tremendous burden on 
taxpayers, and would completely up- 
set plans to cut government spending 
and taxes. Further, new weapons and 
combat methods require fighting men 
to have the most up-to-date training 
possible. If war came, a great many 
UMT reserves would undoubtedly 
have to be put through a re-training 
program.” 

Supporters of UMT know that there 
are big difficulties in getting their 
program started while the draft is 
operating. A major problem is this: 
Which young men would be drafted, 
and which ones would go into the UMT 
program? Most young men would 
quite naturally prefer to have their 
plans interrupted for six months under 
UMT than for two years under the 
draft. 

If UMT supporters could start the 
program under ideal conditions, they 
say they would do so when no draft 
was in effect. Thus, there would be 
no tugging and hauling between the 
two systems. But even.the most ardent 
supporters of UMT agrée that the 
draft is necessary at this critical pe- 
riod to keep our armed forces up to 
strength. 

Whether the National Security 
Training Commission can figure out a 
way for UMT and the draft to go on 
side by side remains to be seen. And, 
of course, even if it does, the pro- 
gram will have to be approved by Con- 
gress before it can get under way. 

Meanwhile, the draft will continue. 
For high school youth, the procedure 
is unchanged. Every male youth must 
register with his local draft board 
within five days after he reaches his 
eighteenth birthday. Shortly after he 
registers, he will receive a question- 
naire from the board. When the ques- 
tionnaire is returned, he will be classi- 





EWING GALLOWAY 


THESE YOUNG MEN, of draft age, wonder what their military future will be 
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YARDLEY IN BALTIMORE SUN 
Korean truce lasts, the U. S. must keep strong defenses in order that we shall be able to meet any new communist attacks. 


fied, but he will not be liable for serv- 
ice until he is 18%. 

High school students reaching the 
age of 18 will continue to be deferred 
until they graduate or until they 
reach the age of 20—whichever comes 
first—providing that they are making 
satisfactory grades. At present, about 
115,000 high school students are being 
deferred. 

All who are registered are required 
by law to notify their local boards of 
changes in status. High school regis- 
trants are reminded that they must 
notify their local boards when they 
receive their diploma, when they cease 
to make satisfactory grades, or if they 
quit school. 

Once a youth has entered college 
on a full-time course, he may request 
that he be deferred until he has fin- 
ished the school year. This deferment 
will be granted, but the student should 
remember that he can get but one 
deferment of this type. 


College Deferment 


However, the college student may be 
deferred for another year if he ranks 
scholastically in the upper half of 
the freshman class, in the upper two 
thirds of the sophomore class, or in 
the upper three fourths of the junior 
class. Even though he is not in the 
required upper portion of his class, 
he may still be allowed to continue 
with his education if he makes a 
satisfactory score on a special exami- 
nation. The examination is given sev- 
eral times each year by the govern- 
ment, but a student may take the 
examination only once. 

Deferment does not mean exemp- 
tion. When a deferred student grad- 
uates from college, he is obligated to 
serve two years on active duty. Once 
deferred, he remains liable for service 
until he is 35 years old. 

The truce in Korea has no effect on 
veterans’ benefits. These benefits are 
geared not to actual combat but to the 
national emergency proclaimed by 
President Truman in 1950. So long 
as the national emergency continues, 
youths entering the service will be 
eligible for all veteran’s benefits under 
the “Korean Veterans’ Bill of Rights.” 
These benefits include as much as 
386 months of civilian schooling at gov- 
ernment expense after discharge. 

The draft will continue to pose diffi- 
cult personal problems for young men 
in planning their future. Most of 
these problems are of the type that 
each person must solve for himself 
with the help of his parents and 
friends. He will best solve them, 
though, if he does not let the prospect 
of military service upset him. Many 
who have gone into service have 
reaped benefits they did not expect, 
and have felt the satisfaction of doing 
a real service for their country. Those 
who enter the service in future months 
may likewise profit if they approach 
their task calmly and courageously. 
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This is the first in a series of ar- 
ticles on long-range American prob- 
lems. This week we begin discussion 
of the need for more and better recrea- 
tional facilities in our country. 


URING a recent twelve-month 

period, nearly 27,000 windows in 
the public school buildings of Wash- 
ington, D. C., were deliberately 
smashed. Their replacement cost that 
city more than $50,000. An additional 
$30,000 went to repair classrooms 
damaged through vandalism. 

Who caused all this destruction? 
Mainly it was committed by youths 
who, according to police, “just don’t 
know why they do it.” 

Washington does not stand alone. 
Many other communities face similar 
situations. The $80,000 worth of dam- 
age done to one city’s schools during 
a single year is only a small sample 
—a tiny fraction—of what juvenile 
delinquency costs our entire nation. 
In adding up the total expense we 
must consider not only the property 
that is damaged or stolen, not only the 
courts that must be operated, but also 
the lives that are in many cases turned 
permanently into criminal channels 
and away from useful citizenship. 

Delinquency among young people 
has many causes and requires many 
remedies. But authorities agree that 
the problem is likely to be at its worst 
in places where there aren’t enough 
facilities for recreation—where the 
young people have nothing construc- 
tive to do with their spare time. 

There are vast numbers of young 
people who stay out of trouble despite 
poor and discouraging surroundings. 
There are others who become delin- 
quents even though given endless op- 
portunities and advantages. Gener- 
ally speaking, though, good recrea- 
tional facilities are a big help in de- 
veloping useful citizens. 

In more and more communities, 
adults and youths are finding ways to 
cooperate in planning, establishing, 
and operating various kinds of recre- 
ational enterprises. It is being in- 
creasingly realized that a city can 
better afford to spend money for ten- 
nis courts, playgrounds, and other 
facilities that provide wholesome en- 
joyment, than in repairing school 
windows broken by youths whose idle- 
ness drives them toward criminal 


activities. 
Next week we shall tell of some 
worth-while recreational programs 


that are being carried on in various 
parts of the United States. 





FAR EAST PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to descriptions given here. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will enclose the ‘name of a major com- 
munist headquarters. Solution next week. 


1. Former enemy country, now coop- 

erating with U. S. : 
. South Korean capital. 

. Chinese Nationalist leader. __ 
. Scene of Korean truce negotiations. 
. Country in Southeast Asia. 
. Leader of India. 
. River in China. : 
. A war against the communists con- 
tinues here. 

9. South Korean leader. : 

10. Mountainous land under Chinese 
communist control. 

11. Some countries want Red China to 
be represented in the ——————.. 

12. Chinese communist leader. 


DWAIN OS coro 





THE FREE NATIONS are divided over whether communist dictator Mao Tse- 
tung (left) or Nationalist General Chiang Kai-shek should be recognized as the 
leader of China 





ine 


Pro and Con in the News 


Recognition of Communist China 


“The Recognition of Communist 
China” was the subject of a recent 
Town Meeting of the Air broadcast. 
Edwin Leather, a Conservative mem- 
ber of the British parliament, put 
forth the views widely held in Great 
Britain, which has recognized China's 
communist government. Ralph Fland- 
ers, Republican Senator from Ver- 
mont, explained why the U. S. govern- 
ment has refused to recognize China's 
communist regime. Here, in condensed 
form, are the opposing views: 


Mr. Leather. Recognition of a for- 
eign government does not and never 
has implied the slightest sympathy or 
support of that government in any 
way. For example, we don’t suppose 
that you Americans are particularly 
sympathetic to the government in the 
Kremlin, but you recognize it. So far 
as’ I know, there has been no question 
of withdrawing recognition from it. 
Now the Kremlin government is surely 
just as communist as the Peiping 
government, and frankly we think it 
illogical to recognize the one and not 
the other. 

You will sax, “We do disapprove of 
the Moscow government, but we have 
been at war with the Peiping govern- 
ment and therefore it is quite another 
question.” I must remind you that 
we were at war with Hitler’s govern- 
ment, but you never withdrew recog- 
nition from it and neither did any 
of the rest of the allies. We had no 
dealings with it, but we recognized it. 

There was also the question of 
Vichy, France. After the fall of 
France (in 1940) Hitler’s puppet gov- 
ernment in Vichy was recognized by 
the United States, and-you went. on 
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recognizing it. In fact, you even ex- 
changed ambassadors and full diplo- 
matic staff with that government right 
through the war. But we didn’t, as 
a result of that, accuse you of being 
false to the allied cause. We believe 
that the two situations are absolutely 
comparable. We are doing no more 
than recognizing the unpleasant fact 
that Mao Tse-tung’s forces are in con- 
trol of the mainland of China. 

With the greatest respect for Chiang 
Kai-shek, he does not control China. 
It’s quite sensible to call him the gov- 
ernment of Formosa, but he is no 
more the government of China than 
he is the government of India. 


Senator Flanders. We acknowledge 
that the recognition of a government 
does not necessarily imply that we are 
favorably disposed toward the prin- 
ciples and acts of the government 
recognized. In the case of communist 
China, however, we are at war with 
evil ideas. We are devoted to their 
restraint and ultimate destruction. 
To recognize a major supporter of 
these ideas (Communist China) be- 
gins a train of events which we must 
not permit to get started. 

To begin, we would be recognizing 
a government which has a well-dis- 
played contempt for the family of 
nations. Suppose that our government 
is so foolish as to recognize commu- 
nist China. What will happen? The 
first event in logical sequence will 
mean that we would support, or at 
least could not object to, the Chinese 
communists in the United Nations. 

The second step would be that the 
communist government would replace 
the present Nationalist government as 
representative of the Chinese people 
as permanent members of the UN Se- 
curity Council. It would be difficult to 
avoid taking this second step. 

A third step would be a Security 
Council with two outright communist 
members on the one side (Russia and 
China), and the United States and a 
nation which has not yet been able to 
form a strong anti-communist govern- 
ment (France) on the other, with your 
own country, Great Britain, holding 
the balance of power. Differences 
(between the U. S. and Britain) make 
this a very doubtful undertaking. 

We are not going to allow the com- 
munist influence to increase in the 
United Nations if we can help it. We 
will continue recognizing Chiang Kai- 
shek as the representative of the Chi- 
nese people so far as there is one. 





Radio-TV 
Miovies 











“§SLAND in the Sky,” a Warner 

Brothers production, is an ad- 
venture-packed film of a _ transport 
plane forced down in an uncharted 
area of the frozen north. The temper- 
ature is a frigid 40 degrees below 
zero. The downed craft’s crew of five 
men, led by John Wayne, has very 
little food. 

Meanwhile, buddies of the lost men 
form a searching party to look for 
the stranded plane. Because the craft 
fell in uncharted wastelands, the job 
of tracking down the lost airmen is 
most difficult. 

In a story designed to keep you on 
the edge of your seat much of the 
time, the film graphically shows the 
grim hardships of the rescuers and 
those whom they came to help. 


* * * 


Color television may be a_ step 
nearer with the development of a new 
color TV system which can be re- 
ceived on present sets, in black and 
white. Until now the only color sys- 
tem which had won approval by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
was a system which could not be used 
on existing sets without the use of a 
special converter. 


— wy 





JOHN WAYNE in a scene from the 
new motion picture “Island in the Sky” 


If the new system wins final ap- 
proval of the FCC, it might be in 
operation by mid-1954. Special sets 
will be necessary to receive pictures 
in color, and these will cost 25 to 50 
per cent more than present sets. 


* * a 


NBC’s “Meet the Press,” a program 
appearing every Sunday on both radio 
and TV, is an outstanding public af- 
fairs feature. A panel of reporters 
question prominent political figures 
each week. Consult your local news- 
paper for the time this program is on 
the air. 

“Man of the Week,” on CBS, is a 
weekly program on which a panel of 
newsmen interview outstanding public 
Officials. It is on TV every Sunday 
from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m., E.D.T.. CBS 
plans to put the same show on its radio 
network soon. 





Pronunciations 
_Aleide de Gasperi—al-ché'dé dé gii’spé- 
ré 
Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 
Fazollah Zahedi—fa-z6-la za-hé-dé 
Giuseppe Pella—jo0-zép’pé pél'la 
Laniel—la-nyél’ 
Malenkov—ma-lén’kof 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi— moo-him’ 
mud ri-za’ pa’la-vé 
Mossadegh—maw-sa-dék 
Peiping—bay-ping 
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Careers for Tomorrow 
Outlook for Geologists 


F YOU like to study rock formations 

and the structure of the earth’s 
crust, you may want to be a geologist. 

Your qualifications should include 
a special aptitude for the study of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology, for geology combines all these 
subjects. You should also have an 
analytical mind—the ability to make 
detailed observations, organize them 
logically, and draw conclusions from 
them. Good health is another essen- 
tial qualification, since a job as a 


geologist would keep you. out-of-doors... 


much of the time and would require 
you to do a great deal of walking, dig- 
ging, and stooping. 

Your duties as a geologist would 
involve field, laboratory, and office 
work. In the field, you would study 
rock formations, collect samples of 
rocks and minerals, and make obser- 
vations that help you understand and 
analyze the structure of the earth. In 
the laboratory, you would study the 
material you have collected and, if 
necessary, make chemical tests on min- 
eral specimens, draw your conclusions 
from them, and prepare such geologic 
maps and reports as may be required. 

Your preparation would include a 
college preparatory course in high 
school, with particular emphasis on 
math, biology, chemistry, and physics. 
You should then plan to go to college, 
where you would continue your study 
of these subjects and begin to delve 
into geology itself. 

Like other scientists, you will find 
that.an -advanced degree. will. greatly. 


increase your earnings and lead to 
new openings for jobs. With a mas- 
ter’s degree you can earn more and 
progress faster than you would with 
only a bachelor’s—in fact, most pri- 
vate firms, in hiring geologists, want 
only persons who have had the one or 
two years’ graduate study required for 
a master’s. A Ph.D., requiring three 
or four years’ study beyond the regu- 
lar college course, would further en- 
hance: your income and chances for 
advancement. 

Job. opportunities for geologists 
have been expanding rapidly within 
recent years. A geologist may confine 
his works to paleontology (the study 
of fossils), petrology (the study of 
the chemical composition of rocks), or 
one of the other subjects included in 
geology. 

Trained geologists teach in colleges 
or universities; work for oil, mining, 
and other industrial firms; or work 
for the state or federal governments. 
Some, who have had long experience, 
set up offices and act as consultants 
for industries that need their service. 

While geology is primarily a voca- 
tion for men, a number of women 
have gone into it. They usually teach 
or do laboratory work. 

Salaries are very satisfactory. A 
beginning geologist, who has had only 
the regular four-year college course, 
earns about $3,700 a year in industry, 
and about $3,400 a year with the fed- 
eral government. Starting salaries for 
persons with advanced degrees are 
Aighev...... Expeyienced . geologists. earn 
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STANDARD OIL CO. 


A GEOLOGIST’S WORK leads both 
to the laboratory and the out-of-doors 


from $5,000 to $10,000 or even more 
per year. 

Advantages in choosing geology as 
a career are (1) it combines mental 
activity with outdoor life; (2) it may 
take a person on interesting field trips; 
(3) because the duties are varied 
and require a knowledge of several 
sciences, the geologist has little chance 
to get into a mental rut. 

Disadvantages include the hard 
work—mental and physical—that is 
required of geologists. 

Additional information on geology 
can be secured from the following 
pamphlets made available by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.,: 
“Geology as a Profession” (10 cents) ; 
“Specialized Fields in Geology” (10 
cents); “Outlook for Women in Sci- 
ence” (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
233-1, 20 cents). Information can 
also be obtained from the American 
Geological Institute, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Military Service 


HE belief that male Americans 

should bear arms in the common 
defense against an enemy dates back 
to colonial times. The methods by 
which Americans have been brought 
into the armed forces, however, have 
undergone great changes over the 
years. 

In colonial days practically every 
male citizen was assigned a place in 
the local militia. In case of an emer- 
gency, he was expected to drop his 
plow or ax, take his rifle, and help 
repulse the enemy. At that time the 
militia acted principally as a force to 
repel Indian attacks. Each colony had 
its own militia. 

During the American Revolution, 
voluntary enlistment in George Wash- 
ington’s army lagged, and there were 
repeated calls on the militias to help 
in the struggle against the British. 
Though they played important roles 
in winning the war, the militiamen 
frequently lacked training and disci- 
pline, and enlistment periods often ex- 
pired when troops were most needed. 

General Washington was keenly 
aware of the weaknesses of the mili- 
tary procurement system. During his 
Presidency, he urged that Congress 
enact a law to bring young men into 
military service and to provide them 
with good training. The lawmakers 
turned down the request. Many 
feared strong military power in the 
hands of the federal government, 

In the war of 1812 a volunteer army 
of sufficient size could not be recruited, 
and again the state militias were 
called into service. Raw, untrained 


Pd 


troops were sometimes thrown into 
battle with disastrous results. When 
the British marched on Washington, 
the defense of the capital was left 
to 4,400 militiamen who had been in 
service only a few days. The British 
quickly captured the city and burned 
the White House. 

In 1845, during the Mexican War, 
General Scott was well on his way to 
Mexico City with a sizeable army 
when 40,000 of his troops completed 
their one-year enlistment terms. They 
promptly went back home while Scott 
had to wait for replacements. 

During the War Between the States, 
both sides had serious trouble in pro- 
curing manpower. The North and 
South each drafted men. However, 
those who were drafted could hire 
substitutes, and the cry went up that 
the war was being fought with “the 


_DRAFTEES of World War I 





rich man’s money and the poor man’s 
blood.” Hundreds were casualties in 
draft riots in New York City. 

Studying the draft mistakes of the 
War Between the States, officials in 
later years learned priceless lessons. 
When World War I broke out, they 
vowed not to repeat these mistakes 
and the Selective Service Act of 1917 
embodied many ideas that are now 
considered basic in any military pro- 
curement plan. 

Local draft boards composed of 
civilians were set up for the first 
time. No hired substitutes were al- 
lowed. Once a man was drafted, he 
was in service for the duration of the 
war. Individual deferments were per- 
mitted only for good cause, and cor- 
ruption was made very difficult. 

The draft in World War II strongly 
resembled that employed in the First 
World War, although there were cer- 
tain improvements. One of these in- 
sured a discharged veteran his right 
to re-employment in the job he had left 
to enter the armed forces. 

Of the nearly 15 million men who 
served in our armed forces during 
World War II, about 66 per cent were 
inducted through the draft. The act 
expired in 1947, but the following year 
Pregident Truman requested a peace- 
time draft to fill the manpower needs 
of our armed forces, Congress agreed 
to his request, and when the Korean 


. War broke out in 1950, the draft was 


stepped up. Between September 1950 
and the conclusion of the Korean truce, 
some 1,460,000 young Americans were 
drafted. 





Study Guide | 


Draft and UMT 


\. Why are draft calls still high even 
though a truce has been concluded in 
Korea? 





2. Describe the program of universal 
military training now under study. 


3. Compare the UMT proposal with 
the draft. 


4. What views are put forth by those 
who favor the adoption of UMT and, 
when conditions permit it, the elimina- 
tion of the draft? 


5. Give the arguments of those who 
think that the draft is preferable to 
UMT as a means of raising manpower 
for the nation’s defenses. 


6. Why would UMT supporters prefer 
to start their program at a time when 
the draft was not in operation? 


7. Describe deferment procedure un- 
der the draft as it pertains to high 
school and college youth. 


1. Would you prefer that the UMT 
program be adopted in place of the pres- 
ent draft system? Why, or why not? 


2. Do you approve of the present sys- 
tem of deferments for high school and 
college youth? Explain. 


China 


1. What stand have U. S. leaders 
taken on three important issues in an 
effort to check the frowth of communist 
China’s power? 


2. How did Mao Tse-tung come into 
power in China? 


3. What arguments are given by those 
who favor recognition of Red China? 


4. Why does the United States refuse 
to recognize Mao’s government? 


5. Give the pros and cons on the issue 
of UN membership for communist China. 


6. Why do some countries now want 
to increase their trade with Red China? 


7. Give the views of those U. S. lead- 
ers who oppose trade with Mao’s gov- 
ernment. 


1. Under what conditions—if any— 
do you think we should recognize com- 
munist China? Permit her to be in the 
rl Trade with her? Explain your 
stand. 


Miscellaneous 


1. When are the UN and communist 
nations scheduled to meet for the pur- 
pose of deciding Korea’s future? 


2. What difficulties have been en- 
countered by France in recent weeks? 


8. In what ways have Soviet foreign 
policies been encouraging since Stalin’s 
death, and in what ways have they been 
discouraging? 


4. Tell of several summer develop- 
ments in Latin America. 


5. What unfortunate political event, 
from the U. S. standpoint, took place in 
Italy late in July? . 


6. Name half a dozen legislative ac- 
tions taken by the 1953 session of Con- 
gress. 


7. What contradictory farm problems 
have confronted our nation this year? 


8. Discuss two important questions re- 
lated to the discussion over Russia’s hav- 
ing the H-bomb. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) interference; 2. (d) change; 3. 
(d) temporary; 4. (a) yielded; 5. (c) 
interpreted; 6. (a) open to attack; 7. (c) 
gave up. 





